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RHYTHM IN WORDS 


Father Valentine Long, O. F. M., author of “Not by Bread 
Alone” and “Magnificent Man,” combines the ability to capture 
the mood of his characters and the hearts of his readers in his 
truly melodic writings. “Rhythm in Words” was to Shakespeare 
what harmony in music was to Bach and in the following article, 
Father Long tells the aspiring journalist how to become a 
masterful writer. 


“Rhythm in Words” may as well start with a quotation from 
Shakespeare, for he was a wonder with words—and the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Whatever the subject, he always 
showed that he had the words to do it justice. He certainly knew 
how to talk love: 


What light is light, if Sylvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Sylvia be not by? 

Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Sylvia in the night, 

There is no music in the nightingale. 

... Why, man, she is mine own; 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 


There is the sound of high enthusiasm in those words, which 
was precisely the effect Shakespeare wanted. He did more than 
convey the lover's thoughts, he infused into the words the lover's 
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mood. And therein lies the art: to capture in the rhythm of 
words their sublety of mood. 


Every author worth your admiration does that, whether he 
writes verse or prose. He so manipulates his words as to get 
them into the right pace which, by harmonizing with the thought, 
actually helps it along. The words, rearranged, might express 
the same thought, but they would not come upon the heart with 
the same haunting charm. Their rhythm would be broken; they 
would be robbed of their effectiveness. In fact, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, to atone for the absence of scenery on their stage, 
worked into their language not alone the descriptive dabs but the 
shifting tempo of blank verse to achieve the illusion they needed, 
They created their own atmosphere, 


The explanation may be hard to give, but the fact is plain: 
that in life (and therefore in words) slowness agrees with sorro 
and rapidity of motion with the things of joy. A collegian emerg 
ing from a telephone booth, who folds the door open with a bang, 
and then darts out and up the stairs to his room, three steps at 
a time, appears very likely to have received the good news ofa 
date from some delightful little soprano voice. Would he thus 
emerge if the news had been, say, an announcement of death at 
home? For every thought, no matter whose it is, grows out of 
a given circumstance and has its own peculiar reaction. Gray's 
Elegy does not rush for the identical reason that undertakers dof 
not rush a funeral to the cemetery eighty miles an hour. It does 
not hurry any more than Newman's Idea of a University, though | 
from a different motive, and consequently in a different way. 
The dirge lacks impetuosity because under the weight of grief 
the heart does not feel inclined to it; the philosophic treatise 
because the intellect would thereby feel embarrassed and prefer 
to adopt, as worthier of itself, a cool detachment. Thoughts hav¢ 
their distinctive moods, and it is the business of language to 
capture those moods. 
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Too many scoffers at beauty, in our materialistic day, have 
come to consider the blunt conveyance of ideas the whole func- 
tion of speech. They take into account nothing else, forgetting 
that an exquisite presentation draws the most out of the material 
because it includes the proper cadence which by some delicate 
magic brings out the meaning’s emotional aura. A good crafts - 


man is always sensitive to this. 


He knows that we all have im- 


agination and a heart--an aesthetic sense to be fed as wellasa 
brain--and he directs his appeal accordingly. He sets his ideas 
to the rhythm their own inner logic demands and gives them the 


irresistible charm of a great style. 


This explains, it seems to 


me, the electric force that thrilled from the music of Woodrow 
Wilson’s tirst inaugural address and the utter lack of vitality in 


Warren Harding's attempt eight years later. 


Two public figures, 


let it be recalled, holding forth on the steps of the same capitol, 
facing the same inspiring nation, enjoying the same proud expe- 
rience, and the one contributed to the wealth of American Litera- 
ture, while the other to nothing better than the waste-paper 


baskets of forty-eight States. 


Wilson was the artist. 


Under no consideration, of course, may the manner dominate 


the matter. 


Style must never overshadow the subject. That 


would be depriving the art of its chief factor, which is sincerity. 
A style worthy of the name never shows off. 
is perfectly timed, to its author's intricacy of thought and mood; 
it fulfills both; it blends his theme and personality into an in- 
separability as natural as that of the sun's warmth and light, a 
flower's color and fragrance, the cheerful unity of a brook’s song 


and sparkle. All of 
which implies this: 
how he says it must 
of necessity either 
enhance or belittle 
what a man says. 
For the sake of his 
thought, then, let 
him pick his words 
and use them in 

the right place, 
arrange their posi- 
tion so as to make 
his sentences look 
good and sound 
true-—so as, indeed, 
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Its fluency yields, 


to get across their 
meaning, and do 
them full justice. 

It is not an easy 
thing to do, but who- 
ever succeeds at it 
is in for a rich re- 
ward. It pays off, 
this most practical 
of the arts--not nec- 
essarily with dol- 
lars--rather with 
what it does for 
one’s inner being. 

It engenders poise, 
a feeling of security 
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against the odds it has conquered, and therefore a sense of 
freedom, elation, triumph over the adamant fact that none better 
than the literary craftsman is able to expand his ego to the ex- 
treme of its incipient influence. It brings out the personality, 
its hidden intimacies, its unsuspected depth of humanity; which 
is why we count our chosen authors among our closest friends 
though they may have written ages ago. They survive their for- 
gotten generation. 


Who, in fact, are the presidents from the past who have fixed 
themselves in the American memory, the few we still recall and 
love to recall, if not precisely those who could cast their spell 
upon an audience at Valley Forge, Independence Square, Gettys- 
burg, or in countless libraries since their day? A political 
party might ride a candidate into office, but it is the fireside 
chat that wins the national heart. Words are a leader's short 
cut to popular endorsement. They give the Churchills their 
towering prestige; they give any man or woman who uses them 
with rhythmic grace an influence to be had no way else. A good 
conversationalist becomes, to all his social group, a centre of 
attraction, and it is observably the ready speakers who receive 
the chairmanship over their local branch of the country’s labor 
unions. You have possibly had the opportunity to notice for 
yourself how some personalities forfeit much of their charm 
the minute they begin addressing a crowd and how, on the other 
hand, the less engaging on first sight, who command the magic 
of oratory, outgrow in appeal their inarticulate rivals. 


Such power inheres in the literary craft. It is yours for the 
evoking if you are able. To acquire that ability, however, calls 
for firm and skilled tutoring, and the will to cooperate. Aside 
from the rarities of genius, any young aspirant to such power 
must look to the schools for what he needs, There he will find 
a variety of courses in composition which aim to teach how the 
thing is done, and a variety of courses in literature which aims 
to teach how the thing has been done. Given a dictionary, the 
prospective writer holds in his hands the complete material of 
literary greatness. There is no law forbidding his helping him- 
self to words as shrewdly as Graham Greene. But ignorance of 
the art will hinder his so doing, the deep secrets of which he 
has no right to believe he can learn anywhere else than in the 
class-room or the library. 


It is worth reflecting upon. 





EDITORIAL ‘HOT POTATOES’ 


Robert A. Steffes, Assistant Professor of Journalism, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, presents the 
“Voice of Experience” version of the editorial “hot potatoes” 
which may become the proverbial nightmare of the unwary ad- 


Common sense teaches the average person never to hang on 


to a hot potato. The same applies to hot potatoes that crop up 
in student newspapers. 


The school paper adviser has the problem of being the arbi- 
trator when editorial dynamite gets out of hand. What then, are 
the danger signals that warn the adviser he may be heading for 
a little conference in the superintendent's office ? 


Nothing rocks the journalistic tranquillity of a school like the 
all-too-common “tension tirade” or “call on the carpet” for the 


innocent article that somehow showed none of its atomic energy 
when it passed the adviser'’s desk, Certain ones crop up more 


frequently than others, but basically they revolve around the 
following topics: 


Tradition that cannot be “bucked.” Elaine suggests editorially 
they drop the spring prom. Even those who hated the prom down 
to its last rustle of taffeta suddenly turn against the paper and 
say, “Were you out of your mind?” 


Criticism of the administration. Saying that a new pencil 
sharpener is badly needed in the hall is translated by the super- 
intendent to read: “That guy isn't doing his administrative job 
properly.” So maybe the paper is “getting out of control.” 
Maybe it needs censoring! 


Personal criticism. Let the paper take a crack at anybody 
and suddenly you realize the guy had millions of friends who 
want to fight. 


Race, Rumor and Religion. If you want to start a fair-sized 
riot, go to bat on the controversial subjects of Negroes and 
Whites, Religious Instruction, and the unchecked story which 
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might be ruined if you got both sides of the question. You'll 
never forget your little sojourn into the realms of the forbidden 
mB 


The Off-Color Joke. Your editor slipped it past you the day 
you lost your bifocals at faculty meeting. Somebody with a 
pinched face from the local uplift society asks the Superintend - 
ent, “What's going on over there?” He gets a copy of the paper, 
reads it for the first time, then fuss goes the weasel! 


The (You Guessed it) Gossip Column! Catty Catherine quips, 
“Has anyone ever heard of Jevvie Slerp doing anything good for 
anybody?” and tears flood the corridor, washing you directly 
into the superintendent's office without a paddle. 


These situations are only the beginning, of course. Let your 
paper hint that somebody smelled something besides garlic on 
Rounder Ronald’s breath, and another delegation from down 
town will wrathfully romp into your newsroom. Or the cartoon 
that caricatures Old Mrs. Bisected Triangle herself may be a 
shade too realistic and unflattering. 


They're hot potatoes all right, the kind you ought to put back 
into the oven and burn to a crisp. 


NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE CSPA OFFICE 


The next issue of Quill and Scroll Magazine will contain an 
article by Dean Laurence R. Campbell, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, on “union now” 
of NAJD and CSPAA. 


Gladys Riffenberg of the Oneonta, N. Y., High School, long 
active in school press activities, and a figure in boththe Empire 
State and the Columbia Scholastic Press Associations, was mar- 
ried December 26. 


Dr. Claiborn R. Hill, who has rendered yeoman service to 
the Association during the past year, has taken a position with a 
publishing firm in New York City. Any communications directed 
to him, or arrangements made through him, should be re-ad- 
dressed to the CSPA at Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia 
University, New York 27,N. Y. 





EDITORIALS: VITAL MATERIAL OR SPACE FILLERS? 


A member of the screening board for the Freedoms Founda- 
tion editorial contest on topics relating to “The American Way 
of Life,” Bryan Barker, CSPAA President, tersely summarizes 
the prime requisites of editorials if they are to serve as “vital 
material” in the student newspaper. 


Idea -Development—Conclusion. 


These three words explain--too simply, perhaps--the funda- 
mental technical structure involved in creating the newspaper 
editorial. They are somewhat to the fore in this writer's mind 
at this time because he not long ago returned from Valley Forge, 
Pa., where he assisted two other members of the CSPA Advisory 
Board in screening 400 school newspaper editorials submitted 
in a competition. The other two members were Miss Ernestine 
Robinson of The George School near Philadelphia and Charles F. 


Troxell of Frankford High School in Philadelphia. 


This contest called for editorials within the scope of “The 
American Way of Life” as set forth in the Credo of Freedoms 
Foundation, a non-political, non-sectarian, non-profit organiza- 
tion for creating awards for the encouragement of patriotic ef- 
forts. Some of the editorials were good, and that was to be 
expected; but too many, in this writer's opinion, were badly 
written and badly constructed, and so many like that were not 
to be expected. 


Nobody has ever defined an editorial or drawn up a set of 
rules for its writing. It is doubtful if it could be done. This is 
because, probably, editorials have appeared in so many forms: 
poems, short stories, letters, dialogues, essays, cartoons, and 
possibly other types, any of which can be serious or humorous. 
The effect on the reader is the real test of an editorial, but the 
particular form through which this effect is secured is but 
secondary. 


One thing, however, to this writer seems certain: let school 
editorials be short. If a student thinks it necessary to write a 
long editorial, the adviser or editor should question him criti- 
cally as to the necessity for such length. If, in the end, it has 
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to be that way, it is likely to have more reader appeal if it is 
broken into a series through the use of subheads; or perhaps, 
and this may be better still, the editorial could be a continued 
one in several issues of the paper. No matter what method is 
used, who likes to read long dissertations on, say, the need for 
better food in the cafeteria, poor school spirit, the awful equip- 
ment in the chemistry lab, cheating, and a dozen other problems’ 


And wouldn't some school papers be better if the poor school 
spirit editorial were given a long, long rest? Each year for the 
past fifty years--or so it seems--the cry has gone up about poor 
school spirit; and each year for the past fifty years the school 
newspaper has come forth with a complaining editorial on this 
subject. 


If it is as poor as it is supposed to be, and each year the 
paper says it gets worse, had not its attempted cure better be 
tackled in another quarter? And, when investigated impartially, 
is the school spirit as bad as the student paper makes it out to 
be? No, let the poor school spirit editorial have a long, long 
rest, and all the high school newspapers in the United States will 
be better for it. 


“But what shall I write about?” Many times advisers are 
asked this question. Should students write about power politics, 
the next war, the atomic bomb, floods in Italy, and other seem- 
ingly earth-shaking problems? They can, of course, for there 
is nothing against doing such. But do not the big city papers do 
this sort of thing much, much better? No. This writer, if he 
has to state his own point of view, feels that editorials in school 
papers should be, in the main, about school matters. Occasion- 
ally they may deal with events of stirring national or inter- 
national importance, but only occasionally. 


To go back again to the three-word fundamental technical 
structure involved in creating the editorial: Idea--Development- 
Conclusion. 


Idea. The Idea should state quickly, tersely, clearly, and 
interestingly what the writer is going to discuss. This may be 
done in a one-sentence paragraph, a fully rounded paragraph, or, 
very rarely, a series of paragraphs. The Idea may be started 
with a question, a motto or famous quotation, a humorous re- 
mark, or even an appropriate application of current campus 
slang. The ideal thing to do is so to alert the reader that he 
begins to read and then wants to continue. 





Development. The Development may offer suggestions for 
the solution called for in the Idea. Todo this arguments may 
be listed, and then summed up in a conclusion. Or the conclu- 
sion may be given and then, by working from the general to the 
particular, each argument in support of this conclusion may be 
listed. Many editorials in the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune use both these inductive and deductive types of reason- 
ing. This Development can be contained in one paragraph; or it 
may run in several with separated paragraphs for the inductive 
and deductive types of reasoning. But the writer should beware 
here, as in all journalistic work, of that long, uninviting, prob- 
ably dull paragraph, for no one likes it. Only very rarely will 
such be read, 


Conclusion. As the word implies, this paragraph should sum- 
marize or drive home the Idea. Point out what may happen if 
the Idea is not carried out. Occasionally, and particularly in 
school papers, the humorous touch-provided it is quite appro- 
priate--may be employed. 


PRINCIPALS AND THE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Dean, Florida State University 
School of Journalism, offers worthwhile suggestions for raising 
the standards and increasing the services of the student publica- 
tions throughout America. 


Secondary schools are making an outstanding record in edu- 
cating more than 6,500,000 students. Student publications, of 
course, are essential. Almost all principals take this fact for 
granted. Suggestions for a dynamic program in secondary edu- 
cation are: 

1. Stress the fact that student publications are for the entire 
school family. 

2. Encourage students to do all the work involved in producing 
student publications. 

3. Emphasize the. fact that the adviser has a vital role inpro- 


ducing student publications. 


4. Aid the newspaper editorial staff in broadening its news 
coverage to provide adequate presentation of curricular as well 
as extra-curricular news. 

5. Foster constructive editorial policies. 

6. Stimulate original writing on the feature pages. 

7. Insist that all official news sources in the school cooperate 
with the newspaper editorial staff. 





AFSIS STUDENTS GIVE IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


The author, Ashley W. Olmsted, is a member of the American 
Field Service International Scholarships staff. As a boarding 
school teacher for the past five years, he was adviser toa 
member paper in the CSPA. In World War II he drove an AFS 
ambulance with the British XI1Vth Army in Burma. 


On one of the Rotunda tables at CSPA’s 28th annual Conven- 
tion in March, the American Field Service exhibited repre- 
sentative work of its current International Scholarships students 
in scholastic publications throughout the nation. The AFSIS staff 
members preparing the display believed it would exemplify, if 
successful, some of the contributions scholastic publications are 
making to international understanding. Furthermore, it should 
prove to have had visual appeal, if only in the variety of for- 
mat and in the wide geographical distribution of the papers 
shown. But with the exception of a few examples of photography 


and drawing and of lay-out, the foreign students’ work is writing; 
the staff has therefore found itself faced with one aspect of what 
is, after all, the hallowed problem of the adviser: How to let 
the students speak for themselves. They have much to say. 


It was a statement of one of last year's students that first 
brought the idea of the exhibition to mind. Writing in the Fall 
number of “Our Little World,” the newspaper of returned AFSIS 
students, Hans Zech, back in Berlin after a year at Roosevelt 
High in Cedar Rapids, remarked: “...I already succeeded in 
organizing a little schoolpaper. It was and still is a weak little 
thing that needs plenty of coaching. But it is a beginning....” 
Nor is he the only one of the returned students to have started 
a paper in his home school. Candidates for AFS scholarships 
are asked their reasons for wishing to come to the United States; 
in the answers interest in student publications ranks next to in- 
terest in student government as a reason often emphasized. It 
has been especially true of the German students that, returning 
home, they put these interests to work--as means of action, a 
beginning. Moreover, the first letters of the students at present 
in this country, the letters in which they described to AFSIS 
their first days at school, stressed the interest: “Iam taking 
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Journalism...,” “I am a ‘Hi-Times' staff member...,” “I was 
asked to write my impressions of America for the student 
paper”...The idea of the display grew as this pattern of interest 
took shape. And yet, there was a question of what, if anything, 
such a display would signify. The answer seems to be integral 
with the aims of the AFS. 





Enrolled this year at 148 schools in 30 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 192 AFSIS students represent 11 European 
countries, Ecuador, and New Zealand. Selected from numerous 
applicants in their homelands by competitive examinations and 

in personal interviews, their papers screened again by a board 

in New York and the ones remaining finally competing with each 
other in the selection made by participating schools, AFS boys 
and girls are keen. Though not necessarily superior students, 
they are superior persons, chosen for their potentialities as 
leaders and contributing citizens of their nations. They are also 
amazingly articulate. This is not to say only that they can “live 
in English;” they can and do, from the moment their ship reaches 
the Narrows. In addition: “We three made last week our 
eleventh speech together...,” wrote one boy after his sixth week 
ina Kansas community. “In our high school newspaper,” writes 
another, “I tell the guys here about Germany, my experiences 
with communists and Russians I had some years ago, and I must 
say the youths take quite a bit of interest in it...." They delight 
in talk, in expressing their sharp-eyed observations, in argu- 
ment. 















When they write, moreover, they write with urgency, con- 
scious of a crisis in the world. “...Yet I think now is high time 
to think about how to interest all Americans in politics and world 
events because these are the factors that determine their future. 
When I think how interested each German boy is in politics and 

I see these boys who are influenced by the American “take it 
easy” principle, I see the wrong way this youth is going. I must 
say, though, that the bad knowledge of geography and a lack of 
really informing newspapers are factors that work against a 
common interest in politics..,I started discussions about current 
events in my history class....” Indeed, their moral purposive- 
ness is high, but they are all-around kids and humorous. “Far 
nicer than to go steady is to date,” writes one, describing 
his impressions of the social aspects of school. “We had lots 

of fun, but we also talked seriously about the world, about the 
peace and what we can do for it....” 
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They have a good time. The year in America is for most of 
them a rich experience. And the boy or girl placed in a truly 
understanding home and in a school where an imaginative and 
genuinely interested faculty and active student sponsors help to 
make the most of the year both for him and for his American 
classmates, contributes equal measure. 


Actually, with respect to these young people, AFSIS’ emphasis 
has shifted markedly in the last three years. Its work between 
wars and immediately following World War II was devoted to 
college and university students. But by 1948 the number of high 
school students balanced the college group. Then in 1950, owing 
to the experience AFS was having with the younger group, the 
State Department gave it a grant-in-aid to administer one-year 
scholarships for more than a hundred German boys and girls. 
By March, placements for 1952-53, the third year of this pro- 
gram, will be under way. The German group is, obviously, out 
of all proportion to the numbers brought from other nations. 
For the latter, AFSIS must raise money from the public, specifi- 
cally within the community to which each student goes. Yet the 
large number of German students, accepted eagerly by fine high 
schools and warm-hearted families, has rapidly spread the idea 
of international scholarships as a means of making friendships 
between peoples. Next year, as the AFS works further towards 
its goal of 500 students a year, it will concentrate altogether on 
the 16-18-year-olds. For these seem to it to be the ones best 
able to carry the great work of faith and friendship that is to be 
done in the world. These have the time to see, to get acquainted 
with, and to understand Americans and each other. Equipped 
with searching, fact-facing eyes, with confidence in themselves 
and in the worth of their own peoples, with youth’s challenging 
irreverence for received opinions and that undiscouraged heart 
that knows no national boundaries, these youngsters can make 
international understanding a reality. 


CSPAA OFFICERS - 1950-52 


President, Bryan Barker, Mercersburg, Pa. 

First Vice President, Miss Rowena Harvey, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. May Kelly, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Third Vice President, Mrs. Christal M. Murphy, San Leandro, 
Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marion C. Sorisi, Westport, Conn. 

BULLETIN Editor, Miss Mary E. Murray, Cumberland, Md. 





GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


To some readers, CHOSEN COUNTRY by John Dos Passos 
(Houghton, Mifflin-- $4.00) will be a major disappointment. To 
others, and they include yours truly, it will find its proper place 
among minor masterpieces. In this life-sized and life-like por- 
trait of the making of an American during and after the years 
of World War I, the author once more displays his miraculous 
ability to create living people in truly realistic situations. 

Six years have gone down the corridor of Time since the publi- 
cation of a full-length mystery thriller by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. But at long last this void in the lives of the MRR Killer- 
diller brand has been filled by THE SWIMMING POOL (Rinehart-- 
$3.00) and in a most satisfactory way, if I may say so. From 
opening corpse to closing cadaver, this opus carries a bumper 
crop of goose-pimples. I regret that I missed two pre- 
vious novels by Carl Jones (an error now being corrected) be- 
cause if they are anywhere near as punch-snappy and entertain- 
ing as JEFFERSON SELLECK they should be wowsers. Mr. J. 
Jefferson Selleck, the title character, is a self-made Main 
Streeter (automobile accessories) laid low by coronary throm- 
bosis. With nothing better to do he dictates his life story toa 
tape-recorder. And you, gentle reader, you take JEFFERSON 
SELLECK (Little, Brown— $3.00) from there. Nothing like it 
since the late Mr. Babbit and the equally late Mr. Apley. 

SLANT OF THE WILD WIND (Doubleday-- $3.00) should capture 
the interest of readers who go for adventure stories of the deep 
and bloody sea. Garland Roark, the author, spins a convincing 
yarn about a windjammer loaded with gold and unsavory charac- 
ters. The rough and ready skipper of the craft is a he-man we 
will long remember. Another tale of the sea, but com- 
pletely different, is THE ENEMY (Houghton, Mifflin-- $3.00) by 
Wirt Williams. One learns what war is like when the thin and 
creaky skin of an over-age destroyer is all that stands between 
life and a Nazi submarine. Speaking of sea stories, I re- 
port with regret, my failure to report THE QUEST OF THE 
SCHOONER ARGUS (C. Scribner's Sons-- $3.75) by Captain Alan 
Villiers until now. Man and boy through many years, Capt. 
Villiers has sailed and written about the seas. Remember “The 
Set of The Sails?” Now here is another which deals with the 
days and dangers of Portuguese sailors fishing for cod in the 
fogs on the Grand Banks. 
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A. P. Herbert climbs to new altitudes as a barb-studded 
humorist with NUMBER NINE or THE MIND SWEEPERS 
(Doubleday-- $3.50). It deals with a British training school for 
Civil Servants and carries stinging satire on bureaucracy and 
thought-control of the Moscow brand. SPARK OF LIFE 
(Appleton -- $3.75) by Erich Maria Remarque has the shock- 
power of a high-voltage electric current. It is also the book, I 
hope, to end all books about despair and death in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Powerful. Brutal. Pulls no punches. A must 
book for mature readers. And when you have finished it, 
turn for relief, contrast and rejuvenation of Faith to MAGNIFI- 
CENT MAN (St. Anthony Guild Press — $2.50) by the Rev. 
Valentine Long, O.F.M. Through a happy accident, this bright 
and heart-warming book slipped into my life. In a manner that 
is as ancient as man’s search for salvation and as modern as 
atomic research, Father Valentine helps the reader explore the 
immensities of spiritual space. 


Wish I could find room for the rather rich crop of this sea- 
son's fiction stories. But the column is growing long and space 
is tight. In haste I just mention two as amusing, interesting and 
good for young and old: —- JUMPING JUPITER (Crowell-- $3.00) 


by Ernestine Gilbreth Carey and ME AND MISTER MOUNTJOY 
(Crown— $3.00) by E. E. Fearon. The Carey gal is the funny 
and famous co-author of “Cheaper By The Dozen.” In this book 
she depicts the goings-on, and gay and giddy they are, in the 
back-stage sectors of a big-town department store. As for the 
Fearon book, it reveals the year-round life, laughter and labor 
on a prosperous English farm. But how many farms--or how 
few--have a Mr. Mountjoy (a huge pink lady-pig) to tickle the 
risibilities ? Speaking of life back on the farm, I came 
upon a book called SHOULD I RETIRE? (Rinehart--$2.50) by 
Dr. George H. Preston. Under thirteen chapter headings, the 
author cleverly and clearly discusses the many problems that 
enter into retirement. The 13th and last is: Money. 


Time was when spies, of the cloak and dagger brand, were 
creatures of fiction. Not so now-a-days. The real life saga of 
such a super-snooper as Herbert A, Philbrick (or Admiral 
Canaris, just to mention another) has more plot and counter -pl0 
than any fictioneer ever dared devise. Consider, for instance, 
Mr. Philbrick’s I LED THREE LIVES. (McGraw Hill-- $3.50) 
Why, any cat would label that an understatement! The author, 
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as you may recall, created a global front-page furor a year or 
so ago when he, an advertising executive, disclosed that he, for 
nine years, had been an undercover F.B.I. agent in the top Red 
ranks in the U.S.A. Here is a book that covers the nation from 
Times Square to Township. And it should! I LED THREE LIVES 
is not only solid history but excellent reading. 

Admiral Canaris, his fantastic career as Hitler's Chief of In- 
telligence is covered colorfully and thoroughly in MASTER SPY 
(McGraw Hill-- $3.50) by Ian Colvin. The Admiral was riding 
high on the Nazi wave of popularity until Hitler discovered that 
he had a spare-time job as Churchill's chief informer. Canaris 
was executed but Colvin, Berlin correspondent for a London 
newspaper, spent three years producing MASTER SPY, a double- 
faced monument to a monumental double-crosser. 

beneath the horizon of several decades was Ned Buntline (Edward 
Z. C. Judson) but, praise be, Jay Monaghan yanked him back in 
THE GREAT RASCAL (Little, Brown— $4.50 illustrated). Bunt- 
line or Judson was a startling combination of hero and heel. He 
faced adventure and danger on land and sea; in peace and in 
Civil War. He made fortunes with Dime Magazines that carried 
stories of his adventures. He was also press agent for such 
luminaries as Buffalo Bill. An amusing bit of Americana. 


NO TIME FOR TEARS (Doubleday — $3.00) by Charles Hamilton 
Andrews is a heroic book about heroes whose names seldom 
appear in print, except, perhaps, in obituary notices; the boys 
and girls who fall victims of polio. Drawing upon his own ex- 
periences as the father of a ten-year old polio victim, Mr. 
Andrews follows the course of the siege from the moment 
doctors left no hope for survival until the boy's eventual return 
to normal, active life. A valiant, worthwhile companion for 
troubled parents. Almost every question you ever may 
have asked yourself about our feathered, furred or fin-ned 
friends is answered by Alan Devoe in THIS FASCINATING 
WORLD (McGraw--$3.75). Well illustrated, this book presumes 
that, when it comes to information, it is possible to maintain 
book-length interest in 303 pages devoted to natural history 
questions and answers (dozens upon dozens upon dozens of them 
them)--but I doubt it. For specific reference I gladly give it 
“E” for excellent. 


Few authors have been able to tell their own life stories with 
the straight approach and simple skill shown by Dr. A. J. Cronin 
in his autobiography and first non-fiction book, ADVENTURES 
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IN TWO WORLDS (McGraw-Hill - $4.00). The dual strands of 
Dr. Cronin's life as author and physician are intertwined into a 
fascinating cord of formidable pulling power, ------ On the sub- 
ject of autobiographical notes, we have alsoMY RINGSIDE SEAT 
IN MOSCOW (Crowell - $3.75). Here Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, who 
went to the Kremlin as a member of Hungary's last non-Commu- 
nistic government,tells what he heard and saw,and it was plenty, 
------ There will be two very definite schools of thought as re- 
gards THE BRIDGE OF HEAVEN (Harper - $3.50) by Murray 
Dyer. One, that it deals with a subject that is being written to 
death, namely,the meetings of East and West; two (and count me 
in) that here is a stirring and thought-provoking first novel about 
Japan and the problems ofits people. Asanews writer, Mr. Dyeris 
an old hand. Asanovelist, he should go far.------ Muchthe same 
can be said about Fleur Cowles whose excursions into the realm of 
letters have hit atalmost every point of the literary compass, from 
experimental editor to journeyman journalist. Looks like the auth 
has hit her stride in BLOODY PRECEDENT (Random - $3.00). The 
who want to know the low-down (and it is more than low) on the dicta- 
torship established by the Perons in Argentina should read this tin- 
gling indictment of usurpers inuniform., Interesting parallel is the 
Rosas regime in Argentina a century ago. ------ Also on the 
subject of politics, but much closer to home than Peronland, is 
John T. Flynn’s WHILE YOU SLEPT (Devin - $2.50). Since his 
“Roosevelt Myth,” the vociferous Mr. Flynn has set himself up 
as watchdog at many gates. While some may say that his barki 
worse than his trite, the fact is that he makes an interesting ca 
and has a large following. WHILE YOU SLEPT is a critical doe 
umentary on past and present events in and about Korea. ------ 
More about that unhappy little country, its miserable war-frus- 
trated millions, and the fluctuating tides of bloody conflict appea 
in THE PECULIAR WAR (Random - $2.75). In this volume, the 
erudite and eagle-eyed New Yorker Magazine reporter E. J.K 
paints a realistic picture of Korean affairs covering a slice of 
time that begins with the recall of General MacArthur and enter 
ing the early armistice negotiations. ------ Time was, and not 
so long ago, when the word Wingate was on the lips of millions, 
Newspaper headlines told of the exploits of Wingate’s Guerillas 
and the high, wide and handsome air adventures of Colonels Ph 
Cochran and John Alison. These currents of printers ink have 
been dry since peace broke out in Asia but they are revived by 
Lowell Thomas in BACK TO MANDALAY (Greystone - $3.50). 
As always, Mr. Thomas does a bang-up job with material of 
this kind. 








